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''Would you wH nw p!^asi^, which way t ou^ht to go 
from hfereP" asked Ailce. 

*'TJiiFit depends a |aod' <d&af on wi?ere you: want to 
get to,'' mid the Cm. 

Le'rns Carroll 
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Higli E:^ecta,tions and 
Limited Res omrces 

Thif B.rtB in tht^ Uinted States are now experiencing 
an unpreci-'dimted populariity. And while artistic 
endieavors art- fluuritshing,, Ui B.m the agencies — 
ihv councils, aHHt.ciation^^. m%i C(jmmissions - - that 
\uAp foster tht^ arts. Tliete^ are now 24O0 federal, 
srat'^, rt;-^iiHiHL anci local organizations directly re- 
\n7v<:\ h) arts listed in the Am Vtyllow Pages of 
Arn^.*ru:an C^juncil for t\\ie A.fts. 

ParadoxicMllv. at r time \vhen support for 
ihv arts truin these ageocit^Hand from the public m 
at an all timt^ hi^h, therii^ uncurtainty about the 
financial health of thu artn. Mony observers believe 
rhtTt^ wUl be a flnaricial crids leading to the coUapse 
ijf many of the cuuntry''^ importiint and prestigious 
riih iir(a[ tmKtitutin ns, 

The natLire cff art create?^ the paradox. It is 
nnl. nor <^iin it be rnacie, ^vfficient." Art is labor 
inTiMisjve and d^eR not (end itself lu the typeR of 
U_Htuiulnk;y that havt- made Other segments of our 
sfKat^ty <T^cnnoTiiicaUy competitive. The method of 
"prf)diuan^" art luis n^)t chcinged in millennia nor can 
it. Wfien tetdintiluKy in t:o pruvkle the interac- 
turn bt^tweeii artist and public — m in television — 
tho form uf the art changes and there is no longer 
the rappoiit between performer and audience. 

The creative process of art doe^ not lend 
itstdi to uiotitrtary *jr budgetary analysiH, Yet artists 
must earn a living, and a mechpinism must be 
created for them to ^'selF' tbtpir talents. A\n artist s 
i^ndt^avor. he it an immobile sculpture or a jete, 
fiv^t'ds a pl/we to be seen. Art requires an audience, 
and the two genendly come together in a fecility. 
And the facUity that houses the work and the view- 
er nuist be built, lit-, heated or cooled, cleaned. 
repair*-d, and maintained. For an arts facility, be- 
sides M^rvicina tht* artist, must serve the public, 
Aaui it IS in si-rvinH the publk that art institutions 
find that their success i^ hurting them because in- 
ert'* med attendaiKe at a museum . theater, or hall 
r^Hjuares iiicrease<.i personi^el (box ofrice. security). 
a(l(l!ti/»nal nLaifittniaiirtMninrt:? footsteps need more 
Hofjr wax), addifaoiiiali air coTiditioning (to handle 
nmre bodies), and inort* frequent repair and re= 
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plac€?ment of carpeting, upholstering^ faucet 
waKhers, and paper towels. 

The opposite table, developed from The 
Ford Foundation's exhaustive study, the Finances 
of the Performing Arts (1974). shows the distribu- 
tion of direct and support expenditures for 166 
companies in five performing arts — theater, op- 
era, symphony, ballet, and modern dance. Support 
costs range from 27 percent to 47 percent (depend^- 
ing on the art form) of the season's total cost of 
mounting performances. Facility and operating 
costs abso. h 14 percent to 26 percent of the cost of 
a performing season. Viewed another way, between 
51 piercent and 55 percent of support costs relate to 
ffKjility expenses. And this was before the "eriergy 
crisis." 









Generatin 


g income 





If there is one constant in producing the performing 
arts, it is that income never covers expenditures. 
The gap between expenses and mcome is widening 
(nee graph) at an alarming rate. Since it is unreaiis- 

Total 




expenditures 



Earned and 

unearned 

income 



Earned 
income 



-i" r i — t I 
1970 iy7i 1974 1976 1978 19B0 

Ejcpenditurei and income for performing arti 
groups 

NOTE: 166 arti gfoups iurvefcd 
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tic to expect guvernment, philanthropic, and pn= 
vate funds to completely bridge this gap, the arts 
must initiate methods for reducing die costH of pro- 
ducing art m they are brought closer into line with 
income (btjth earned and unearned). 

Arts organizers are also taking a direct 
hand in developing the income needed to meet 
their expenseN. Two New York City museums liave 
taken this course. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art derives $10 million (out of an over-all budget of 
$30 million) from its gift shop, reproductions, and 
publications; and the Museum of Modern Art plans 
to sell air rights over its property for S7 million to a 
cleveJoper that will build an npartment tower. The 
museum will also receive pEiyments based on the 
deve Upper's income from the building. Although 
these two museums are not typical, they do illus^ 
trate that even blue-ribbon institutions have to ag= 
gressively generate their uwn income. There will 
never be sufficient income from public and private 
sources to do all the things an art institution would 
like tf) dfj. 

In addition tcj plarming for itself, an institu- 
tion can also seek to make better use of its re= 
sources through cooperation with other orga= 
nizntions. A dollar saved through cooperation, ■ — 
for example, cooperative purchasing arrange- 
ments, shared income, or shared facilities — is 
equivalent to receiving a dollar from a foundation 
or from a corporation. As a matter of fact it is a 
freer dollar, since there are no strings or regulations 
attached to it. It can be spent any way the institu- 
tion sees fit and takes no mme energy to acquire 
thiou^^h planning than through seeking grants and 
gifts. And, as an additional bonus, if an institution 
saves a dollar through effective management, it 
does not have to wait six months to find out if it will 
receive it, The payback is immedinte. 




Demystifying planning 

Before two or more arts organizations can share 
any of their resources they have to make plans on 
how. what, and where they will share. The key to 
their success lies in the planning they do before 
starting a cooperative venture. And, since many 
people stumble over the word planning, it is worth 
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noting that pldnriinK simply means deciding what to 
dn and how to do it. It certainly is not speculating 
on probable evunts or forecasting the future. So, 
although there are people who specialize In plan- 
ning (and who perform very important functions), 
planning itself is not specialized and belongs to no 
priesthood. 

Planning, which is sometimes viewed as 
"getting organized," is guilt or worry producing. 
When formally required, as on a grant application, 
it can produce feelings of anxiety. To borrow from 
Your Erroneous Zontis, guilt, which is past oriented 
{Why didn^t I? I shoukl haveJ, and worry, which is 
future oriented (1 have to get to . , . . I still haven't 
gotten to..,. What if?), are a waste of precious 
time. The only way to deal with issues, tasks, prob= 
k-ms, reports, writing, and so on, is to deal with 
them. No arnount of guilt will erase past deeds or 
create work that should have been done: no 
amount ui worry will get anything done. Only ac= 
tion will. 

Planiiing is choosing a course of action, In 
a technical sense, planning determines the objec- 
tives (actions) of the individual or organizational 
effort and devises the means to achieve them- 



Appraising planning prQcedurei 

The value of planning is not to predict or preserve a 
future but to enrich the present. Planning is an 
ongoing process that keeps an organization in touch 
with itself. An art organization, by looking at where 
it wants to go and how it will get there, must first 
look at itself. It must see where it is before it can 
determine where it is going. And before an organi- 
zation can decide how to get there, it must ascertain 
what resources it has to expend on its journey. 

Individuals and organizations exist within 
and are in continuous contact with the environ- 
ment, We send and receive information to and 
from it. For organizations, these actions may be best 
viewed as strategies. The following diagram (based 
on Basil and Cook's Tim Maniigemem of Change ) 
outlines the planning cycle of all organizations. 

All organizations have expressed and im- 
plied goals and develop objectives or strategies to 
carry them out. The planning cycle shows that 
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GnnU and 

Environrntftiteil 



^iViih^'^w fit RuH(jurt-t* 

The Planning Cycle 

guiils ^ire not immutable but are subject to change 
reHultnig from environmental scanning, resource 
appraisHl, and evajuatmn. As an example, a com^ 
mumty cultural agency makes a goal to bring new 
art forms to the area. It proposes to program a 
modern dance recital for which environmental 
Hcannmg indicates there is considerable interest. 
ReHOurce appraisal forecasts that the income from 
the event will cover all expenses. The goal, en= 
vironmental scanning, and resource appraisal all fit. 
Thus the evaluation says that presenting a modern 
dance company to the community would fulfill 
the goal. 

On the other hand, the community arts 
agency might discover in its environmental scan= 
nmg that the community is more interested in clas^ 
sical ballet than in modern dance. Resource apprai^ 
sal mdicates that a dance recital would not generate 
sufficient income to cover expenses, whereas a bal= 
let would. The goal and objective do not fit with the 
environmental input. Evaluation shows that mounts 
uig modern dance would be a mistake and produc- 
mg ballet would fulfil! a community desire that 
could be financially supported. The evaluation pro^ 
cess also determines that the goal should not be to 
brmg new art forms to the community but varied 
art forms. 

Art organizations that succeed are those 
that correctly read the environment, appraise the 
resource requirements and availability, and 
evaluate the fit correctly, Joseph Papp might well 
be viewed as an art administrator who succeeded 
very well in mounting the show 4 Chorus Une but 
was ncDt able to bring together a strategic fit of the 
resource requirements and goals for liis New York 
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ShnkespeEire Festival at Lincoln Center. However, 
when evaluation indicated thEit he could no longer 
financially survive in Lincoln Center, he redefined 
the Festivars goals and moved the company back 
to the off- Broadway theater where his goals and 
resources have a strategic fit. 



Getting toere togetiier 



Planning is like a journey. It has a destination, but 
equally signincant is the trip itself. Choosing the 
filial destination may be the most difficult part as 
this is usually dependent on such factors as time, 
money, personal tastes, and physical needs. And, 
after the destination is decided, there are alterna- 
tive methods of travel to choose from. Another fac- 
tor IS climate, or the environment — - not only the 
climate v/here one is going, but what is along the 
way as well. Besides considering the weather, the 
traveler also looks at the terrain and the types of 
people he will meet. 

An individual arts organization in planning 
its destination fuul looking at alternative routes, 
costs, and climates will discover that there are 
others on the same journey. We live today in an 
a^e when tlie easiest, fastest, and, in effect, 
cheapest way to travel is to form an affinity group, 
charter a plane, and fly. After the plane pulls into 
the terminal, everyone can go his separate way. 

This is essentially the idea of cooperation 
and collaboration among arts organizations. Just be- 
L-ause different institutions are going to different 
places does not mean they cannot use the same 
means of getting there. 

Arts organizations must look at where they 
want to go and why. And each must ask itself: 
Where am I at present? How shall I get to my 
destination or destinations? What route should/will 
I take? What is the present climate in which I oper- 
ate? And what type of environment am I looking 
for? 

Some "spiritual" questions that an arts or- 
ganization beginning a planning journey should ask 
itself are the following: 

Whom am I as an ofganization? 

Where do I fit in in the community, the 
region, the state? . ; 
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Whorn do I serve? 

Whom do I say I serve? 

Where am I going as an organization? 

Whonn am I going there with? 

Is my work dependent on individuals and 
organizations outside the organization? Who are 
they? 

What are my goals? 

What would happen if tornorrow I no 
longer existed? 

Whom would it affect? 

How would they be affected? 

How long would it take to be affected? 

Who (if anybody) would pick up something 
of what I do? 

What is the societal base from which I 

operate? 

Do I fulfill a need, or do I create one? 

These spiritual questions may be viewed 
simply as: Who am I? Where am I going? And How 
am I getting there? The material questions that 
follow are attempts at answering or developing 
strategies to answer these questions, particularly 
the last one. 

What resources (money, facilities, staff, 
volunteers, and so on) are required to achieve the 
goals of the organization? 

What resources are available to fulfill 
these goals? 

If there is a gap between goals and 
resources, what strategies should be applied? 
Should energy be placed Into increased resources, 
or should the goals be modified? 

What would happen if resources 
diminished? 

What services are most, and least, 
im portant? 

Are there other organizations with whom 
I could share the expense of fulfilling my goals? 

People often think that goaJs must be lofty 
and couched in noble phrases that everyone can 
agree with but not necessarily know how to 
achieve. Planning must include the strategy for im- 
plementation, otherwise goals are just words, usu- 
ally at the beginning of the organization'i brochure. 
Edward Roberts of the Alfred P. Sloan School of 
Management at MIT stated In a seminar on cuU 
tural management that planning process must 



be designed to: 1) produce impleriiyntable results; 
2) develop a desire for implernentiition in the or- 
ganization! and 3) create an environment in the 
organ ization which in favorable to implementation* 
Roberts said at the seminar: 

In order to develop all three of 
these important areas — and thus to 
have a strategy which actually is im- 
plementable the following conditions 
must apply: 

• a desire on the part of the 
organization to produce a set of action 
plans which are feasible and can be 
considered real targets; 

• maximum involvement of the people 
who will actually have to implernent 
each part of the strategy; 

• an understanding that the 
development of a strategy is a difficult, 
demanding, frustrating job. This means 
that it must be approached from many 
angles, with as much information as 
possible, and much tolerance for 
ambiguity and setbacks in the 
development process: 

• development of contingency plans, 
since the environment is not going to 
remain stable durin| the design of the 
strategy or the period which it takes to 
implement it; 

• adequate detail in the strategy to 
*seir it to all those whose cooperotion is 
needed; 

• extensive education in the entire 
organization as to the need for the 
strategy and the strategy itself; 

• agreement as to the resouTces which 
are needed to implement it and the 
timetable which will be used so that 
people can judge whether the plans are 
*rear or not. 

Although Roberts is talking strata^ for 
one orianization, his remarks apply equally to two 
or more groups working ^c^ether. A single organ i- 



nation or a gfoup has to determine who is going to 
actually develop the plan. JRoberts cites five pos- 
sibilities: 1) staff planner; 2) chief executive as 
planner-in-chiof: 3) standing committee; 4) ad hoc 
task forces* and 5) combinations of the above. He 
further states: 



gani^ations, an *ad hoc' task force is the 
instrurnent of choice. One wants to have 
the most important iine' people in the 
organisation involved, for they are the 
people who \vill have to implement the 
strategy. But for data gathering and 
data analysis purposes, it is important 
also to have staff help. This staff assis- 
tance can come from either inside or 
outside the organization — or frorn a 
combination of both areas. 

More important than the process is the 
state of mind and the commitment on the part of 
the organisation and its mennbers as to planning, 

'*We'll start planning tomorrow*" is not an 
action, unless the time to do the planning is 
scheduled today. 



In most small to medium or- 
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Cooperative Use of 
Resources 

Planning that leads to cooperative use of resources 
among arts organisations is an activity that requires 
modest expenditure. Which, of course, fits the un- 
written objective of niost arts groups to do the most 
for the least amount of money. Cooperative ven- 
tures include joint purchasing, group health 
policies, joint fund=raising, publicity, community 
calendars, shared facilities, and a myriad of other 
rnoney-saving techniques. 

At another, and far less mundane level, the 
process of interchange among organizations, the 
sharing and exploring of ideas, is in effect a 
consciousness-raising process. There are patterns, 
situations, and feelings that can be shared by indi- 
viduals and groups Involved in the arts. Equally 
important is that communication channels have 
been opened up, not just the external ones but the 
internal ones as well. 

Organizations, as w^ll as individuals, have 
egos. A large prestigious institution may feel that it 
has little, if anything, to gain through cooperation 
with other arts organizations. An institution that has 
done well and is comfortable with its present net- 
work of individuals, donors, and public and private 
agencies might see small, notitraditional arts or- 
ganizations as potential competitors or even para= 
sites drawing away resources that would best be 
spent with the established institution. 

Small institutions or arts agencies are not 
immune to this type of thinking either. Many of the 
small institutions feel tlmt they are unique, serve a 
very special function or audience, and cannot easily 
work with organizations with which they feel noth- 
ing in common other than sheltering under the 
ubiquitous umbrella of the arts. Small agencies 
often see the large institutions as serving an elite 
minority instead of the rnajority of the population. 
When organizations settle or compromise 
their differences they may achieve better results 
than on their own. Th^ following examples illus- 
trate some of the ways in which arts organizations 
have made best use of their resources by cooperat- 
ing with other organizatians. 
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Shared space in Bostoa 

Through cooperation m\C joint planning, twu 
fYiuseums have been abl^ to develnfj a new shared 
faciUty in Boston, ThsChildmnH Museum (TCM) 
and t^fie Museum of Transportatiori (MOT) faced 
similar problems, Bottihtid outgrown their facilities 
and were in relatively inaccessible locations near 
the outskirts of the city, Public transit was difficult, 
and even by car the miiseunis wer^ hard to locate. 
Space v/as becoming a critical problem; MOT had 
80 percent of its collection in storage, and The 
Children's MuHeum could no longer house its prc^ 
^rams in its three buildings. 

The two mustuims jointly purchased a 
waffefhouse m downtown Boston. It will be two dis- 
tinct museums in (jne shell and is e^^pected to open 
in 1980. Each museum is rr^ising. its uwn capital 
funds: TCM aims for $3.5 rnillioii and MOT for 
$2,5 miUiun. 

The building is a massive 150,000 sq. ft. 
structure built in 1888. It will be subdivided mto 36 
condominium imits, soine of which will be owned 
by each museum separately, Dnd sorrie in ccrtimoni 
As needs change, units can be sold car traded. The 
acquisition cost was $6.65 a sq. ft,, and renovations 
are expected to cost between $25 and SLIO a sq, ft, 

In an earlier search for a new home, TCM 
studied a potential site in the Haymarket area* but 
tfie cost of building a new facility svas estimated at 
$6 niillion, A feasibility study showed that TCM 
could raise only between $3 million and S3-5 mil- 
lion. By combining with MOT and recycling a 
building, TCM was able to get the facility it needed 
within its resource potentiah In a comparison with 
the feedback model. th« v%^^rehouse fuifilled the 
components of the circle. Thus the warehouse 
might be viewed as the strategic fit 

In addition to planning joint space, the two 
museums are also looking at shared use of equip- 
ment and staff. Discussions among the staff have 
developed the tbllowing joint-use areas: entrance 
and lobby, ticket and information booths* coat- 
room, toilets, phone areas, office equipment 
C photocopy, postage, duplicator), computer, office 
supply storage, staff lounge and kitchen, mail 
boxes, meeting and board roonn* library reference. 



circulBtion clesk. catalog, open stackw, library proc- 
e'mm. inaiirtenance shop and storage, security sys- 
tem nnd centraJ Htution, office rreeption area 
museum archivc#s, conservation lahoratory. and 
separate but contiguous coklection Blorage. 

Thff following service! will alsso bus shared; 
shipping and rc-ceivi.ng. and joint membershiias in- 
eluding inidividuai. corpoirate, library, and school 
(with aeparaite mernbershiips available also). Other 
shared areas such as a fundraising rprogram are still 

being discuised. 

What is developiing at The Whaif, as the 
building is ealled, is an ingenious concept, but one 
that takus a tremendous amount of planning, coop- 
eration, and trust — not amoni -institutions" but 
flmniig the people that make up the institutions. 
According to Michael Spoclt. Director of TCM, it 
requires the people involved to be candid with each 
uther There is bound to be some tension, dis- 
agreements, and argiaimenta, but these can be 
worked out. The commitnnent ii to the ultimate 
goal; the objectives are what poople diaagreo- over. 
As long as disagreements are resolved completeiy 
and not carried over, the experience of this type of 
devBlopment. to use the words of Joan Fowler, 
mot's Director of Development, "is fascinating. 



Arts organizations im Boston can caf i on Boston Arts 
Computer Hookup (BACH) for a well-tempered 
computerized financial servicB that keeps their rec- 
ords, helps predict budgets, and relieves many of 
the frustrations of keepini abreast of the ledgers. 
BACH is one part of a cooperative program opor- 
ated by the Metropolitan Cultural Alliance (MCA), 
which began serving Boston's cultural institutions 
about 10 years ago. The MCA is a service organi- 
zation that understands and responds to the needs 
of its members and attemptB to strengthen the ef- 
fectiveness of their management, provide services 
to improve their capacities, and lets the comraunity 
at large know about the services, resources, and 
concerns of the tnember institutions. 

The two concerns uppermost in the minds 
of Boston-B arts organizations probably coincide 
with those in other cities: generating income and 
cutting operating costs, &«CA responds to these 
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needs by aiding the groups throu |h work^hopi and 
seminars to improve their mamietnent practkes. 
Management areas covered include fundraising, 
devebping audiences, security systems, reducing 
printing costs, and conserving mergy. 

Some of these seminars are developad for 
the MCA by the Alfred P. Sloan School of Man- 
agement at MIT. The alliaiice also hires consul- 
tants to help fneriibers who are trying to develop 
long-range plans^ Dther co-op services include a 
central purchasing systein, group health iniurance, 
and a matching mgmtaership program with corpora- 
tions. MCA publishes reports and a newsletter. 

Funded through assessments on coopera- 
tive members, MCA is ready to change it^ pro- 
grams to meet the aeeds of its members. A staff of 
five spends part ^of its time finding matching or 
original r&sources so that progranns and services carx 
be 'expanded to the advantage of all members, 



A voucher system in New YDrlc City that enables 
community arganieations to purchase services from 
cultural institutions is rapidly becoming a ^'rnodel*' 
program for other cities. The Cuiturai Voucher 
P'rogram is operated by the Museums CoUabora- 
ti:ve and is supported by HEW*s Fund for the Im- 
prt3Vem€nt of Postsecondary Education. The pro- 
gram began with two major goals; 1) to broaden the 
audience served by the cultural institutions of the 
cily, and 2) to provide the institut'ions with incen- 
tives to widen the range of programs for their new 
public. 

The benefit to the comniunity organi^aition 
is raoney — in the Form of voucheri — to purchase 
services, instruction, technical assistance, work- 
shops on funrtraising and publicity, speciaS tours, 
and admission to the institutions; 

Tht> comfnunity can purchase the servaces 
it wants for its o^n particular needs and goalf. 

For enarnple. the Hellenic American 
Neighborhood Action Comrnittee (HANAC), a €Uh 
tural. social, and educational agency, has used ai^ 
most all of its voucher allocations to establish a 
commumty art gallery to show works by Greek and 
Greek=American artis;ts. Working with the 
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Museum of Modern Art and the Brookiyn 
Museum, HANAC used its vouchers to have two 
community interns traii\ied in museum exhibit 
techniques, gallery operaitions, cataloguing, stor* 
age, and caring of art work. One phase of HANAC's 
goal was completed when it showed the works of 14 
contempofary Greek-Americiin artists at the 
Brooklyn Museum*s Community Gallery, complete 
with catalog and poster. 

The benefits to an institution are income 
(as the voucher represents f6af nnoiiey including 
funds to hire a liaison pers-on ^^o the community 
organizations) and, perhaps mtjfe importantly, the 
broadening of the base of institutional support in 
terins of access and public service. This bToadiemed 
community outreach and support can often indi- 
rectly translate into grants arid igifts from variouis 
funding sources. It is the ttype of commynity 
involvement that is becomini important in grant 
requests. 

The voucher prograrn is in its third year 
and has just received a grant from HEW for three 
more years. These funds are coupled with support 
from the New York State Council on the Arts, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and other public 
and private sounces. The voucher program is be- 
corning part of the arts funding network of New 
York City. 

The Museum Collaborative has brokered 
a marriage between two distant |roups of New 
Yorkers. The list of organizations below gives % 
quick overview of the program and its diversity. 

The Cultuirai Voucher Program is an excel- 
lent example of cooperative opportunities. It is a 
mutually beneficial arrangement giving each party 
tangible and intangible benefits that \they could not 
garner individually. The prograim gives each par- 
ticipating organisation new eKposures, information, 
and revenue. 




Co operative tae of CWtA ftinds 

San Francisco ranks high among cities for spending 
municipal funds CI percent to 4 percent of the city 
budget) on the arts. One of the city's programs, the 
KeighborhocKl Arts Program (NAP), currently is 
budgeted at $2,5 million of which $1J million is 



IS 



Mnancial summaiy of Cultural Vouclier 
Program betwaen September IP 76 and 
Auguitl977 



Community 


i Otfll 


Number of 


organ izeitinn 


allocation 


projects 


Americim Indian Community 






House 


S3,000 


5 


Bethany Family Circle 


$5,128 


9 


Cosita Muria 




35 


Crown Heights Community 




Cfiirporation 


$3, 128 


5 


Elmcor Youth and Adult 






Acitivitits 


$7428 


17 


Group L'lv^-ln Experience 


S6J2S 


11 


Heights and Hill Community 




Council 


$8,000 


45 


Hellenic American 




Neighborhood Action 






Committee 


$8,000 


10 


Henry Stn?et Settlement 


$6,128 


16 


Jamaica Service Program 






for Older Adult? 


$8,000 


33 


Jewish Association for 






Services for the Aj^ed 


$3,128 


JO 


Manhood Foundation 


$6,128 


6 


Norti'iMde Center for Child 




Deveiopmeot 


$8,000 


34 


Prcjject H.E.TU.R.N. 






Foundation 


$5,128 


5 


TIP NeighborhoOfi Houb© 


$7J28 


17 


Totals: 


$92,280 


278 



Cu.limral institution 


Number of 
projects 


Number of 
groups worked 
with 


Ameriean Museum nf 






Natural History 


49' 


12 


Brooklyn Museum 


16 


14 


El Museo del Barrio 


21 


6 


Museum of Contemporary 






Crafts 


34 


10 


Museum of Modem Art 


16 


8 


New Muse Community 




Museum 


0 


0 


New York Zoological 




Society 


48 


12 


Queens Botanical Garden 


64 


8 


Totals.' 


278 


70 
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derived from CETA (Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act) funding. With iti CETA gfant, 
NAP employs artists and assigns them to assist 
community and nonprofit organizations. The 
CETA artists work in homes for the elderly, pns* 
ons, schools, community centers, and so on, where 
they teach, conduct workshops, and apply their 
skills in projects such as painting murals. 

NAP differs from the cultural voucher 
program since it gives communities skilled help 
rather than money to shop for skilled help from an 
institution, In addition to CETA programs, NAP 
also makes grants to its constituents for technical 
assistance and cultural programs. 

NAP serves as a resource center for 
neighborhood arts. It is working to develop strong 
community programs to enable people to enjoy art 
where they live. It is an attempt to bring art into 
the life fabric of people and their community. The 
cooperative opportunity presented by NAP, not 
only in terms of people and art but also the use of 
CETA funds to employ artists, creates a different 
type of bridge between government and art — one 
that directly benefits the artists. 



Seattle arts cooperate wilA 
city agencias 

An artist, says Donovan Gray of the Arts Resource ' 
Services (ARS) in Seattle, is in reality a small 
businessman, an entrepreneur, who in a sense 
exemplifies the '^American ideal/' Artists are work- 
ers who try to support themselves through their 
own productive labors. 

ARS is attempting to develop an artist ser- 
vice industry to provide artists with oppoftunities to 
use their talents. For example, ARS is using CETA 
funds to employ graphic artists to develop a pro- 
gram, set up a studio, teach workshops and classes, 
and eventually make its graphic center available to 
arts and community groups. This is similar to the 
services provided by the Cultural Voucher Program* 

In working To get additional funds, ARS 
has had to learn how to work with the political 
structure of Seattle, And, as in other parts of the 
country* the arts administrator are learning how to 



work not only through the "traditional" channels of 
arts councils, boards, and alliances, but also with 
non-arts agencies such as the municipa! office re- 
sponsible for disbursing CETA funds. 

The philosophy of ARS, though never 
specifically articulated, is the strengthening of the 
neighborhoods that make up the city. A community 
arts center is also a community center in which 
people talking and working together can expand 
outward to new goals. 

ARS sees its role in art development as 
bringing art up from within the community as 
opposed to "laying opera on the people." Art can 
become the vehicle for involvement and improve- 
ment of the community. 



Different routes to a 
common goal 

All three programs, the Cultural Voucher Program, 
th' Neighborhood Arts Program, and the Arts Re- 
sources Services are similar in philosophy and dif- 
ferent in methodology. Their common goal is to 
involve people in the arts who have never been 
involved before. All three have survived, and have 
thrived fmanciaily in a time when other arts and 
nonprofit agencies that live on public and private 
support have had to cut their programs back in 
order to survive, NAP has eKpanded from $23,000 
in 1967 to $2.5 million in 1977; ARS from $45,000 
in 1975 to an estimated $534,000 in 1978; and the 
Cultural Voucher Program from $87,000 in 1974- 
75 to $457,000 in 1977^78. 




Nebr^ka tests &e arts mufket 

The Nebraska Arts Council working in behalf of all 
the state's local arts organizations made a survey to 
find out how well the public supports the arts and 
whether the public has any suggestions for what 
should be done in the future. Individually, the arts 
organizationi could not have rnade such a large 
survey* but all of them will benefit from the state 
council's work. 

The survey, called Dialogue on the Arts, 
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marked the end of the councirs first decade, and 
the results are expected to affect the plans of the 
second decade's work. To find out what people ap- 
prove, disapprove, and want required months of 
preparation. The basic measuring tool was a ques- 
tionnaire, but before answering it the public was 
informed about the state councirs activities through 
newspaper articles and a one-hour program on pub- 
lic television channels. The questionnaires were 
published in newspapers and were also distributed 
through libraries and banks. 

Town meetings were held in 38 locations 
at the same time as the telecast so that viewers 
could discuss the issues before filling out their ques- 
tionnaires. Statewide responses were good — the 
organizers report that over 6,000 persons par- 
dcipated. After all the information had been synthe- 
sized* six regional meetings sifted through the data 
to determine what should be put on the agenda for 
the last stepj a statewide meeting of 100 persons 
representing state and private arts organizations. 

The state conference developed six 
priorities for action, and a month later the Arts 
Council published its position on the six topics. 
Thus the people of the statt had been given an 
opportunity to give their viev, n the administra- 
tion of their arts programs and n had been told 
how the administrators would respond. The public 
now has a chance to determine whether their state 
is using public funds wisely, and if it is improving 
cultural life in all parts of Nebraska. 

The Dialogue on the Arts brought unre- 
solved questions to the surface. The people, right 
through to the last statewide conference, had sug- 
gested the development of six regional arts councils 
with some authority to make grants. The Arts 
Council disagreed, however, with the grant-makin| 
authority but kept the door open for other regional 
enterprises such as programming and making al- 
liances. The state council also sidestepped a re- 
quest that it institute a program to help fund gen- 
eral operating costs of arts organizations. Instead, it 
proposed to study how many organizations would 
require funding, and how this might affect organi- 
zations that did not receive funds. 
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Cooperation between a state 
and its regions 

Minnesota decided to decentralize its decision- 
making procusH so that people would be more in 
touch with what is going on in the arts in their own 
part of the state, In 1975. the Minnesota State Arts 
Board rroated a Regional Arts Task Force in each 
of the state's 13 economic development regions and 
a State Planning Committee that represents all the 
task forces. 

The committee worked with other state 
planning and arts personnel to develop recommen- 
dations that included making separate funding- 
allocations for regional and statewide projects, as- 
signing State Arts Board staff to help the regional 
groups build up their own capabilities, and letting 
regions determine the structure of their own admin- 
istration. 

The State Arts Board outlined 
the major components of its regional 
arts program; 

• Develop broad goals that will serve all 
types of people in ail parts of the state, 

• Develop a plan, complete with steps 
and timetable, that will lead to a partner- 
ship between public and private, 

state, and local agencies. 

• Establish a state committee to advise 
on progress of the above activities. 

• Determine the roles and relationships 
of the departmefits of all governments 
involved in arts programs, 

• Delineate the relationship between 
private and public sectors in arts 
planning, 

9 Evaluate annually the development 
of the regional councils. 




New England pooli its resources 

In 1974. the mx New England states, with a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Arts> com- 
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missioned a report entitled, The Arts in New Eng- 
Imnd: A Guide to Regional Planning, by Robert 
Moon, This report contains, besides the Lewis Car- 
roll quotation at the beginning of this report, a 
detailed plan for the establishment of a regional 
touring program. 

The New England Touring Program has 
been set up on the ^*Moon model.'' Moving care- 
fully, the New England Foundation for the Arts 
(NEFA) coordinates and administers the Dance 
Touring Program, In order to do this, however, the 
six state arts agencies had to give up their own 
dance programs. NEFA gives grants to cover one- 
third of the fee of a dance company. In 1977, 250 
grants were made. 

Throughout the development of tne 
NEFA program, the administrators have used the 
Moon study as a guide, tempered by the needs of 
individual states and contemporary conditions, The 
second phase of the program is to develop a central 
resource and information center. NEFA has now 
developed a computer program that stores all the 
necessary information for sponsors and performers 
and will soon add a program for fiscal management. 
The next phase is to develop the region's visual arts 
and crafts program. 




Re^onal cooperation 



A different approach to regionalism, cooperation, 
and programming was adopted by the Western 
States Arts Foundation (WSAF), WSAF may be 
viewed as a cross betw^een a regional programming 
agency and an arts alliance. The foundation admin- 
isters a touring program for visual and performing 
arts, sponsors workshops in programming, provides 
technical assistance, and develops handbooks to 
strengthen the programming effort at the local level 
The foundation has also provided design 
assistance to state arts agencies and helped arts 
agencies contract with local artists, WSAF also has 
publications in design-related areas, including % 
for Art, distributed by the American Council for the 
Arts, that explains how "percent for the arts" pro- 
grams have been used in local, state, and federal 
construction. The foundation also publishes a 
monthly newsletter and administers an arts em- 
ployment service for the region* 



Capital inaugurates arts 
cooperation 



At thi^ writing, a ciiltural alliance is being "born" in 
WuHhingtoi], D.C. IncnrpurMted with 112 charter 
members, the Cultural Alliance of Greater Wash= 
ington plans to ''start operating" in March 1978. 

At the HUggestion of Nancy Hanks, who at 
that time was Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment tor the Arts, a planning committee (which 
later became the Board of Trustees) spent 15 
motiths investigating the insues involved in estab= 
lishing a cooperative mechanism for the "arts com- 
munity" of greater Washington. The Endowment 
funded the activities of the planning committee. 

The committee, and an research arm, the 
Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies 
(WCMS). found that there was no community of art 
institutions and organizations and subsequently 
spent time in developing trust among the arts or- 
ganizations. The issues that separated the groups 
were political and economic: black organizations vs. 
white organizations, rich vs. poor, cities vs. suburbs. 
The mstitutions range from the prestigious, such as 
the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, to 
small organizations based in the District of Columbia, 
The alliance plans to develop potential 
funding sources, an organizational structure, basic 
services such as cooperative purchasing, a coordi- 
nated calendar, and a management development 
program. It will also be an aJvocate for the arts in 
the greater District of Columbia area. 

The work of the planning committee and 
WCMS has been slow and dehberate because it has 
been careful to elicit interest and enthusiasm for its 
proposed activities without making promises that 
could not be delivered. Any agency interested in 
establishing an alliance should get in touch with the 
Cultumi Alliance of Greater Washington. 



County- wide alliuice teuns 
its grantees 

The Council for the Arts in Westchester (CAW) 
ippointed a planning committee in 1972 to 
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evaluate its program and structure. The comrriittee 
recommended that the council strengthen its pro- 
grams and organizational structure to better serve 
the county, and this led to a request for a county- 
wide deveiopment plan and the creation of an Arts 
Action Plan Committee. Working with Ralph Bur- 
gard, an arts consultant, the committee developed 
the Arts Action Plan for Westchester (1975) that 
determined CAW's structure, program activities, 
and finances. 

The council has not tried to compete with 
neighboring New York City but has concentrated 
on developing and strengthening the needs of arts 
agencies in the county. Instead of daveloping a 
facility, which can drain the budget, the council 
also decided to concentrate on the delivery of the 
arts through existing facilities in the county. 

A cross between a council and an alliancej 
CAW administers and runs a county^wide united 
arts fund which it distributes through a grants pro- 
gram. Until quite recently, CAW was the only local 
arts council in New York State that acted as a 
granting agency. 

The council runs an active management 
training program in arts administration that grant- 
ees are required to attend. Some of the workshops 
run 13 weeks, others are simply one-day seminars, 
CAW feels strongly about professional develop- 
ment. So strongly, that it pays for consultants to 
work with arts agencies in a similar manner to the 
Metropolitan Cultural Alliance in Boston. The 
council also publishes a monthly calendar and ''Arts 
in Schools in Westchester," It runs a neighborhood 
arts week, a crafts festival, an office equipment 
bank, a study of Westchester landmarks for re- 
habilitation, and employs 22 artists and artisans on 
public-service projects under CETA funding, AH 
told. CAW works with 300 ahs organizations that 
get professional technical assistance. 




CoUective effort can 
save th e Mft§ 

Arts institutions and organizations have at times 
seen themselves as oases in society, People^want to 
drink from their wells, sample their dates, and^pon- 
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cli^r m their sh^jcJe. The oases all distant from 
^mh other, and their caretakers in most cases did 
not even know each other. 

If the oases are to survive, it may be neces- 
^ry for the caretakers to band together, drill one 
huge well, and pump water to all the oases. If the 
caretakers do not take collective action, their oases 
may simply dry up. 

The arts are facing an "arts population 
explosion" at a time when resources and capital are 
becommg tighter by the day. To survive these lean 
but popular times, the arts are going to have to 
know what they are about, where they are going 
how they will get there, and wkh whom they can 
cooperate to their mutual benefit. 



Sourcei 

American Council for the Arts. 570 Seventh 
Avenue, New Vork, N.Y, 10018 
Arts Resource Services. U9 Blanchard Street 
Seattle, Wash. 98121 

The ChUdren's Museum, Jamaicaway, Boston 
Mass. 02130 

Council for the Arts in Westchester, White 
Plains Armory, 35 South Broadway. White Plains 
N,Y. 10601 ' 
Cultural AlUanco of Greater Washington, do 

Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies, 1717 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 403, 
Washinicton. D.C. 20036 

MetropoUtati Ciiltural AlUance, 250 Boylston 

Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 

Minnesota State Artii Board, 314 Clifton Ave^ 

nue, Minneapolis, Minn. 55403 

Museums Collaborative Inc.. 655 Madison 

Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 

Museum of Transportation. 316 Congress 

Street, Boston, Mass, 02210 

Nebraska Arts Council, 8448 West Center 
Road, Omaha, Neb. 68124 

Neighborhood Arts Program, 165 Grove 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 94102 
New England Foundation for the Arts, 112 
Holden Green, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
Western States Arts Foun^don, 1517 Mar= 
ket, Denver, Colo, 80202 
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Thf rHlinwifiy p!ihlir;itinrm !K!vt- hf-n firt^parrd hv EFL with 
siipptjrt Irf .ni thf An tutri rtirr - Eru rnituni-rit.Ml Arts Pro^nim. 
N/ihntin! EnHnwrnrtit tur tht- Arts, 

Arts and tha Handieappedi An Issue of Access, Givt-N uvtr 
150 *'^s,rf m[jN-n nf hinw Mn>* prij^rMfiis ariii tucilitit^s havi- bvt^w 
rn,\(lv ;u I'Mssihlr tn th^- liMriiijivipped. A i;rtuil % aritMy nf prfj^rninH 
Hrr- inilutlt-fl. iffjiri f^iLtslu iiiuNyurns in hnlk inr pt^rf ormrn^ arts. 
HritJ Uir .ill tvf)t'^ iii iininlicippt-d ptTHcuis. Special einphnsis {ni 
rhf law. thf arts, ;irul iMm hMriflrt iipped. i\97^} S4-M 
The Arts in Found Places, An L'??tLMihivy review of whertj *nid 
hnw tJiM MrtK art- ImdiriiJ hcnnt^s in n'cycUji\ hiiildrn^s nnd jri the 
prfH?:'^'^ n\\rti [ipuj-iidv urhurs iiMUurs und iR'iuhhnrhoudh. Ovyr 
Jdf) Mi£;ir/ip|ps. with spr-t wri Mtnphn^m o!) ' ijn^ and dun'ls " ( ]07f)i 

i7 un 

New Places for the Arts. Prfvuit-H (it'^rnptinnH uf st^vfnil 
dij/Mii I'-i utiE frmsf'um'*, prrfurfniriM, MrlH fiiLiIitrt's for theater nr 
nuisii . ;ifid fiuiln-tm^' rptitt^fs hurit ^'spfOUilly tor thuse purposus. 
Iru hidt's Irstttii^H nf t\\v vMrif prott^ssiufiHl t^otisiiltHriis invtiivt^d. 

vnh) $5 r)i} 

New Plae^i for the Arts, Book Two. Lists .ihnut sixty 
rrjust'iiitm, ptMtnrririri^ nr\s fiicilitif's, niul ttiulti = ust' Cffitt^rs. In- 
chiibs hriMl di^srfiptinns, pliins. nnd rwinies of con^ultiif its. ( 1078) 

The Place of the Arts in Mew Towns. Rovu/wh npproiicht-4 
.rih! vxppriHiii Inf df-v^'lupin^ ;nts prtij^rarns and fuciliiifs ni 
ru'w tnwiK Mild {.'stHhlsshtHl i f jviiiTiunitit^s. Givfs r^sl^ht?^ afrd 
rtifjdfds ({.r rhr siippnrt nf tht^ nrts, iricludiniJ thtf rnle nf ihe urtH 
.ldv<H ;ltf^ tJjf usr t)fMxistm^ spMCts .irid nniiiHin^. (1073) SJ.OO 
Reusing Railroad Stations Book Two, Furthtrs the aiWu- 
rat V pnsftinfi nf rht> first hnnk aiid dt'si:rihes suiuv uf the cnni = 
plr^'d nnj| iiiidMrwny c (JiivMrmoris ifi ninrt' tlftuiL A kirKU sfctioii 
n| thr hnnk uxplnins snrne nf thc^ intncHci^^H of fiiinnrir}^ thnt n 
MJinprtjfrt ^rnrip wniiM havt^ ta undt^rstniKl ht^fort^ Niiccfs^ofully 
dt'Vt'Inprn^ a railnujil slatinn. jU)7S) $4.00 
TechnicaJ Assistance for Arts Facilities: A Sourcebook, 
WhffH arts gnnips tan ilnd hf^lp m phninnig arts iacihtit'S. Lints 
tf'fh'rnl, statts arui piivat*.^ siMirct'K, (1077) Si.OO 
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